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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. All communications 
must be accompanied by the name and address of the writer to ensure publication. 

BACK NUMBERS OP THE JOURNAL 
I. 
Dear Editor: If you have knowledge of anyone desiring back numbers of 
the Journal, would you please inform them that I have files dating back to 1911, 
with the exception of a few numbers, perhaps four, which I would give to any- 
one who would pay the transportation charges. 

Hackley School, Josephine Ayer. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 

II. 
Dear Editor: I have some complete volumes of the American Journal of 
Nursing since the year 1908, in good condition, which I should like to sell. If 
you have calls for back numbers, I should be glad to supply them at their present 
value. 

390 Wisconsin Avenue, Anna M. Bodden. 

Oskosh, Wis. 

RANK FOR NURSES 
Dear Editor: You will forgive me if I seem to criticise, but I do think it's 
a pity that the interesting letters written by Misses Parsons, Allison, Stimson, 
Mrs. Greeley and others, which have appeared in the Journal during the past 
summer on the nursing problems of the Army Nurse Corps — and which we all 
fully approve and understand, as we have lived them — are not placed before the 
general public. Many, even nurses, do not read the Journal. Therefore, I think 
it such a mistake not to have those letters appear in the press of every town and 
city in this country, especially in those magazines and papers that reach the 
women and are read by them, such as the Ladies' Home Journal, Woman's Home 
Companion, The American, The Outlook, The Literary Digest, etc., also in the 
medical journals. It is only through the help and cooperation of women that we 
may hope to change conditions, as Mrs. Greeley so aptly expresses it, "only the 
lack of support from the War Department because they are all men." 

H. C. E. 

NEEDS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OP MISSION HOSPITALS 

I. 
Dear Editor: We have a number of very urgent needs, particularly in 
China, the Philippine Islands, and Korea, and within the next few months will 
probably have some urgent needs also in South America and Mexico. We should 
like to get hold of at least four nurses to sail for China within the next six or 
eight weeks. All of these nurses would have to be persons who are not beyond 
thirty-five years of age, who could learn a language with reasonable ease, and 
who have sufficient training and executive ability to quickly take charge of the 
nursing work in a small hospital, be a doctor's assistant in all surgical operations, 
and gradually build up a small staff of native nurses under her direction. 
150 Fifth Avenue, James H. Lewis, 

New York City. Board of Foreign Missions 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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ii. 

Dear Editor: Every day in a mission hospital is full, but most interesting, 
for such a variety of cases appear, and practically every disease under the sun 
common to man is treated. In our hospital at Haiju, Korea, we learn many of 
the customs of the country. One day a very sick woman was brought to the 
hospital; the family told us that she was at the point of death. We took things 
a little more calmly than the excited people, and soon announced a little daughter. 
Upon hearing the news the mother-in-law flopped to the floor, not in a faint, as 
I first thought, but in perfect disgust. She soon rose to her feet and began to 
abuse the poor mother, telling her how much they had put themselves out, and 
how much they had done for her, and there, there was nothing but a girl. Very 
little welcome girls get in this country. Some of the Korean first-aid consists 
of plaster, paper, leaves, snakes, tobacco and various other vile things. Patients 
come to us covered with preparations of these things, with diseases such as could 
be cured only by skilled treatment or surgical operation. Building a little bon- 
fire of leaves over a painful area is one of the favorite treatments of the Koreans. 
These spots become infected and sometimes it takes longer to heal them than it 
takes to cure the disease, while at times, important operations must be delayed 
until these surface infections have been overcome. Many a Korean child has 
gone through life with a scar the size of a twenty-five cent piece on top of his 
head, where his mother, or more likely his old grandmother, had built a fire on 
the soft spot to cure him of convulsions when he was a baby. Every medical 
missionary is interested in the Korean Church work. My particular charge was 
the little church outside of the West Gate of the city. It began as a little Sunday 
School for heathen children, in a Christian home, and grew into a nice little 
church with a pastor, who held services every Sunday. The pastor's wife taught 
the women. Before the service she went around to their homes to tell them it 
was Sunday, and gather them together. They do not dress up to go to church, 
they just tie the baby on their back and start. If there chances to be another 
small child, the pastor's wife sometimes puts it on her back and takes it along, 
so that the mother can come. 

Haiju, Korea Delia May Battles. 

GLIMPSES OP A TRIP THROUGH SIBERIA 
Dear Editor: We reached Vladivostok in May, after a three weeks' trip 
across the Pacific, including three days in Japan; one at Yokahoma and Tokyo, 
one at Kobe, and one at Nagasaki; and about a thirty-six or forty hours' trip 
across the Sea of Japan from Nagasaki to Vladivostok. Then we had three days 
at Vladivostok before starting "up the line," as they always speak of it here 
when one is going inland on the Trans-Siberian Railway. We are a party of 
thirteen; nine nurses and five nurses' aides, a man interpreter, a lieutenant who 
has charge of the train, and a guard of ten men from our army, with a lieutenant 
in charge of them, and two German prisoners for porters. Our guard has a 
second class coach, the nurses, aides, interpreter, lieutenant and two warehouse- 
men occupy a first-class vestibule coach; besides which we have a freight car 
with a door in either end and windows along the sides. This is divided into 
three rooms. The first one is our kitchen, the second our dining room, 
and the third a pantry and store-room. The dining room has three long, 
narrow pine tables covered with white oilcloth, and long backless benches 
for chairs. Our lights at night are candle-light only. Our "dining car" 
is in charge of five China-boys who would be greatly improved if they could be 



